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GEORGE CHAPMAN AND THE ITALIAN NEO-LATINISTS 
OF THE QUATTROCENTO 

The Elizabethan poets and dramatists are renowned for their 
enormous production and their amazing versatility. But the most 
recent discoveries make it more and more certain that they read far 
more voluminously than they wrote, and that the range of their read- 
ing extended from the dryest old Greek compilations to the most 
recent and insignificant tracts that went through the press in England 
or abroad. The time-honored classics of antiquity remained of 
course the universal favorites, together with the new stars of foreign 
literatures: Plutarch and Ovid, Ronsard and Du Bartas, Bandello 
and Ariosto have yielded the most abundant crop to those who are 
interested in knowing what an Elizabethan preferably read and con- 
sciously or unconsciously imitated. But the harvest is by no means 
at an end, and newly arrived gleaners, those even who bring to their 
work an inexperienced hand, are sometimes so well served by cir- 
cumstances that they would almost be deluded into thinking them- 
selves full-sized mowers, if they did not know better. 

Neo-Latin poetry is one of the vantage-grounds which offer 
the richest possibilities to the newcomer. Whoever opens one 
of the Latin works produced between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and known to have enjoyed popularity and a 
wide circulation during the Renaissance, is sure of making "finds" 
if he happens to have fresh in his memory the works of an average 
Elizabethan with university training. What the possibilities are 
when the man in question is as inveterate a scholar as Ben Jonson 
or George Chapman can easily be surmised. Professor Castelain, 
for instance, had the courage— and, we feel sure, in many cases the 
pleasure — of reading Vives, Erasmus, Justus Lipsius, and Daniel 
Heinsius: he found^ that Ben Jonson had known and partially 
adapted in his works the Epistola Nuncupatoria, the De Consulta- 
tione, the Preface to the Lihri de Disciplinis, the De Causis Cor- 
ruptarum Artium, the De Ratione Dicendi of the Spanish philosopher; 

' See his edition ol Ben Jonson's Discoveries (Paris, Hacliette). 
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Erasmus' Lingua, his Institutio Principis Christiani, his Apophtheg- 
mata, his Hyperaspistes Diatribae adversus Servum Arbitrium, his 
Adagia, his Epistola Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium Theologum; 
Lipsius' Politicorum sive Civilis Dodrinae Libri 6, and his Epistolica 
Institutio; Heinsius' De Tragoediae Constitutione, and his Ad Horatii 
de Plauto et Terentio Judicium Dissertatio. 

Jonson drew, then, from the prose works of Spanish or Dutch 
scholars. Chapman's taste was apparently different from his 
friend's, for, as far as we can make out, with our incipient knowledge 
of his sources, his preference seems to have gone to Itahan neo- 
Latinists, and mostly to their poetical works. His indebtedness to 
Petrarch's De Contemptu Mundi we have already estimated in an 
article in the Revue germanique} We tried at the same time to realize 
how he worked on a Latin text, when he did not publicly set himself 
the task of translating it. The purpose of this article is to study, 
on a somewhat similar plan. Chapman's relation to Angelus Politianus 
and Jovianus Pontanus, two of the greatest and most famous writers 
of Latin verse in fifteenth-century Italy, and to offer some very 
simple conclusions on the process and spirit of the Englishman's 
imitation. 

Angelus Politianus^ (1454-98), professor of the Greek and Latin 
literatures at the "Studio" of Florence, friend of Lorenzo de' Medici 
and tutor to his children, is too well known to need lengthy introduc- 
tion. His fame as a poet and scholar traveled swiftly all over Europe, 
and was carried to England as early as the end of the fifteenth century 
by such disciples as Grocyn and Linacre. No wonder that Chap- 
man should have known him, for, since 1498, when the first collection 
of his works was printed in aedibus Aldi Romani, one edition after 
another had been pubUshed, throughout the sixteenth century, in 
Florence, in Lyons, in Bdle, in Paris— that is to say, in all the active 
printing centers of the time. Besides, the latest researches have 
proved that each separate edition had a great many more copies 
than was formerly supposed. Almost every college library at 

I "Une source nouvelle de Chapman: Francisci Petrarchae de Contemptu muodi," 
Revue germanique, juillet-aotit 1913. 

' We purposely call him by the Latinized — instead of the ItaUan — form of his 
name, as we do Jovianus Pontanus too, for we consider them only as Latin verse-writers. 
Besides, Chapman himself writes neither "Politian" nor "Poliziano," but "Politianus." 
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George Chapman and the Italian Neo-Latinists 25 

Oxford, at the time when Chapman probably was there, must have 
had on its shelves either the three octavo volumes of the Gryph- 
ian edition (1528-50), or the big folio volume of the Bile edition 
(1553). 

It is very likely that Chapman made his first acquaintance with 
Pohtianus in his college days, although he neither mentions nor 
adapts him till much later in life. It is between the years 1610 
and 1614, when Chapman was over fifty years old, that he seems to 
have read Politianus most consistently. We can easily imagine why : 
Chapman was then busy completing his translation of Homer, and 
his attention would naturally enough have been called to all those 
who had attempted what he himself triumphantly achieved. Per- 
haps even — and no blame to him for that — he consulted the earlier 
translations of the "Prince of Poets," and found in them some sug- 
gestions for his own. Now, one of the best known among them, and 
perhaps one of the best, was Angelus Politianus' version of the Iliad 
in Latin hexameters. It was very incomplete, for Angelus started 
with the second book,i and did not proceed beyond the fifth; but 
the enterprise was a remarkable one for a youth of sixteen, and 
justified his enviable nickname of "I'Omerico Giovinetto." He 
certainly contributed to arousing the emulation of the English poet, 
and we cannot reasonably wonder that Chapman, wanting to com- 
mend his translation to the pubUc by offering a selection of the most 
enthusiastic and authoritative criticisms of Homer, should have 
appealed to Angelus Politianus among the very first. 

Thus it is that the "Dedication to the Reader" prefixed to the 
Translation of the Iliad contains a fragment translated from Politia- 
nus, and inserted between the praise of Homer due to Silius Italicus 
and that which occurs in Pliny's Natural History. The order 
adopted by Chapman, even if due to inadvertency, is extremely 
interesting, as it proves, better than any long disquisition could 
do, in what relation the Latin humanists of the Renaissance stood 
to the old Latin classics in the estimation of the Elizabethans. 
Indeed they did not make much more difference between classics 
and neo-classics than the Middle Ages did between such writers as 
Dictys Cretensis or Dares Phrygius and Ovid or Virgil. 

' The first book had been translated by Carlo Marsuppini. 
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The passage chosen by Chapman is taken from the Nutricia, 
the last of the four Prolusioni in versi which Politianus wrote as intro- 
ductions to his literary courses and published under the joint title, 
Sylvae. The Nutricia, a long poem of 790 lines, written in 1486, is, 
as its subtitle points out, an argumentum de poetica et poetis; that 
is to say, a learned review of all the great poets of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. The review culminates in a clever tribute paid to 
Lorenzo's poetical merits. So much does this review resemble a 
mere enumeration, that Homer is dismissed in ten lines, between a 
passing mention of such old epic poets as Philemon or Chrysothemis 
and a cursory praise of Virgil in an even smaller number of feet. 
These ten lines on Homer, which are themselves an adaptation from 
two Greek epigrams,' Chapman has adapted in his turn, expanding 
them into the fourteen lines of a regular sonnet. A comparison of the 
English with the Latin will show that the adaptation is skilful enough, 
although a little awkward at the beginning i^ 



Nam Demodoci vivacior aevo 
Fama meletaeis gaudet juvenescere 

chartis; 
Et tua, neritias invito pectine mensas 
Qui celebras. 

Etenim ut stellas fugere 

undique caelo, 
Aurea cum radios Hyperionis exse- 

ruit fax, 
Cerminus, et tenuem velutevanescere 

lunam ; 
Sic veterum illustres flagranti ob- 

scurat honores 
Lampade Maeonides: unum quem, 

dia canentem 
Facta virdm et saevas aequantem 

pectine pugnas, 



More living than in old Demodocus, 
Fame glories to wax young in 
Homer's verse. 
And as when bright Hyperion holds 
to us 
His golden torch, we see the stars 
disperse, 
And every way fly heaven, the pallid 
moon 
Even almost vanishing before his 
sight; 
So, with the dazzling beams of 
Homer's sun. 
All other ancient poets lose their 
light. 
Whom when Apollo heard, out of his 
star, 



> Anthology, I, Ixvii, 1 and 7. 

2 We quote Politianus from Del Lungo's reprint entitled: Prose volgari inedite e 
poesie latine e greche edite e inedite (Florence, 1867). We use the only available edition 
of Chapman's poems, that by Shepherd (London. Chatto & Windus, 1904). 
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Obstupuit prorsusque parem con- Singing the godlike acts of hon- 
fessus Apollo est [11. 336 S.]. our'd men, 

And equalling the actual rage of war, 
With only the divine strains of his 
pen, 
He stood amazed and freely did con- 
fess 
Himself was equall'd in Maeonides 
[p. 241]. 



Similarly, when Chapman prefixed to his translation of the first 
twelve cantos of the Odyssey an "Epistle dedicatory to the most 
worthily honoured, my singular good Lord, Robert, Earl of Somerset, 
Lord Chamberlain, etc.," he thought he could extol Homer no better 
than by letting Politianus speak for him again. The passage chosen 
by Chapman with that purpose is taken from the Ambra, which 
stands third among the Sylvae, and was written in 1485. This poem, 
an easy, graceful eulogy of Homer, is mainly a verse-replica of 
Politianus' earlier prose-work : Oratio in expositionem Homeri, which 
is itself largely adapted from the elaborate Greek essays of Pseudo- 
Plutarch and Pseudo-Herodotus. Chapman's choice fell upon the 
somewhat high-flown periods with which the poem opens. We should 
not wonder at this, however, for the enthusiastic note is as eagerly 
struck by Chapman himself as by his Italian predecessor, perhaps 
not without an afterthought: the sublimer Homer was represented 
to be, the more honor accrued to his translator. 

It seems unnecessary to reprint here the Latin and the English 
texts. Let it suffice to say that the 19 lines which Chapman 
borrowed from Politianus (11. 12-30) were expanded by him into 
nearly twice their original number (exactly 35), partly owing to 
the extreme conciseness of the Latin, hardly to be equaled in 
English, partly owing to a certain long-windedness which is not 
infrequently a blot on Chapman's style. 

Another remark may not be devoid of interest: whereas Chap- 
man elsewhere borrowed freely from Petrarch, Jovianus Pontanus, 
and Angelus Politianus himself without acknowledgment, in his 
two dedications he not only did not try to conceal his indebtedness, 
but rather prided himself on being the English interpreter of such a 
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divine poet as Angelus. These are the two lines prefixed to the 
Sonnet suggested by the Nutricia: 

Now hear an Angel sing our poet's fame, 
Whom fate, for his divine song, gave that name. 

Similarly, in his dedication to the Translation of the Odyssey, Chap- 
man appends a note to warn the reader that his epistle is partly 
adapted from the Latin; he even takes great care to quote the first 
lines of the original and give the exact reference: 

Cujus de gurgite vivo 
Combibit arcanos vatum omnis turba furores, etc. 
Ex Angeli Politiani Amhra. 12. 

He is as honest and as scrupulous a scholar when he writes in another 
footnote, at the end of the appropriated passage: "Thus far Angel. 
Politianus, for the most part, translated." 

These quotations have their importance, for they prove that 
Chapman, like so many of his contemporaries, like our own Mon- 
taigne, was quite willing to show himself in the light of an imitator, 
when he happened to be in the mood, thus denying to some modern 
source-hunter the malignant joy of hurling at him the accusation of 
larceny. Let us once for all accept the unwritten code of Elizabethan 
imitation. We need not then frown upon Chapman because he 
happens not to have acknowledged publicly the two extensive bor- 
rowings which we are now to consider. 

Sir Sidney Lee is, we think, the only one to have noticed that 
Chapman's Epicede, or, Funerall Song: On the most disastrous Death 
of the High-borne Prince of Men, Henry Prince of Wales is largely an 
adaptation of Politianus' Latin elegy on the death of Albiera Albitia. 
As he was content with stating the fact in a few lines,^ and as both 
the Latin and the English poems deserve our close attention in more 
than one respect, we purpose to study their relations, with a view to 

1 In The French Renaissance in England, 1910, p. 466, note: "Another instance 
of Chapman's habit of * imitation ' is perhaps more curious. Many of the most moving 
passages in llis Epicede or Funerall Song on the most disastrous Death of ... . Henry 
Prince of Wales (1612) boldly adopt long extracts from Politian's Elegia aiw Epicedion 
In Albierae Albitiae immaturum ezitum, ad Sismundum Stupham eius sponsum, Opevtk, 
Lyons, 1546, torn, iii, 259 seq." 
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determining Chapman's share of originality and weighing his merits 
as a writer of occasional poetry.^ 

That Chapman, having decided to dedicate a poem to the memory 
of the Prince of Wales, should have been anxious to get his verse 
tribute printed and ready for sale early does not surprise us in the 
least, for he certainly knew that almost every poet of any mark at 
the time, aware of the immense popularity of the prince, would be 
sure to work on the same subject. Of a rather jealous nature, he 
went even so far as to make curious allusions to his poetical rivals 
in his invocation to the Muse: 

What poison'd Asterism may his death accuse, 

Tell thy astonish'd prophet, deathless Muse, 

And make my stars therein, the more adverse. 

The more advance with sacred rage my verse. 

And so adorn my dearest Fautor's hearse, 

That all the wits profane of these bold times 

May fear to spread the spawn of their rank rhymes 

On any touch of him, that should be sung 

To ears divine, and ask an Angel's tongue [11. 325-33]. 

These lines are the more unfair as the "wits profane" who dared 
versify their grief on that occasion were named Campion, Drummond 
of Hawthomden, Heywood, Toumeur, Webster, Sylvester, Donne, 
Herbert, Wither.^ 

That Chapman, in his hurry to be the first, should have looked for 
some material inspiration in the verse of an older writer, is nothing 
surprising either, for in such cases the Elizabethans did not crave 
to be thought strictly original, as the poetically gifted among us pre- 
tend to be when writing a piece of occasional poetry on a subject as 
novel as birth, marriage, or death.* 

Further, that the works of Politianus should have been among 
the first which it occurred to Chapman to use in this predicament is 
hardly more astonishing; for we have already mentioned the fact that 

' Polltian's elegy begins on p. 238 of Del Lungo's edition; and Chapman's poem on 
p. 165 of the edition cited. 

2 John Nichols gives a long list of tracts on the death of Prince Henry in his Progresses 
of King James the First, II, 504 fl. 

' Examples are numerous: one to the point is that of Ben Jonson incorporating 
passages from the younger Pliny's Panegyric of Trajanus in his Panegyre on the happy 
Entrance of James our Sovereign, etc. See B. Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, p. 154. 
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the Italian humanist seems to have been read a great deal by Chap- 
man about 1612, the year of Prince Henry's death. But we may 
wonder that Chapman should have chosen for his pattern a poem 
seemingly so little fitted for the occasion. He had to bewail the 
death of an eighteen-year-old prince, heir-apparent to the throne of 
England; Politianus had deplored the premature death of Albiera 
degli Albizzi, a Florentine girl of fifteen, soon to become a wife, who 
had been suddenly taken ill after a dance on Midsummer Night, 
1473. Chapman's Epicede was to be dedicated to his "affectionate 
and true friend, Mr. Henry Jones " ; Politianus' elegy was written for 
Albiera's fianc6, Gismondo della Stufa, and a great deal of its most 
genuine and most tender pathos revolved around the infinite sadness 
of that sweet impending marriage ruthlessly hindered by death. All 
this Chapman had to leave aside; but Politianus' elegy, once shorn 
of all that was inappropriate for the occasion, would obviously have 
been too thin and too impersonal to fill the poet's purpose. That is 
why all the beginning of the English poem — exactly the first 353 
lines, out of 657 — is Chapman's own; or at least it embodies his 
main preoccupations so well, and develops themes so usual with him, 
that, unless we be very much mistaken, it is needless to look for any 
source. 

Perhaps the very first thing which strikes the reader in this 
original half of the poem is its discursiveness and lack of unity. 
The author's thought seems to proceed at random, as if it had no 
other aim than to lead up to the part adapted from Politianus. 
After the religious note has been struck, right at the beginning of 
the dirge, by these lines: 

Ever, ever be 
Admired and fear'd that Triple Majesty 
Wliose finger could so easily stick a fate 
'Twixt least felicity and greatest state! [11. 7-10] 

the poet alludes to the mysteriousness of the ways of God, who 
chooses 

Only to show the world men fit for heaven, 

Then ravish them as if too good for earth. 

When he has duly proposed the fate of the unfortunate Henry as a 
lesson to all the princes of the world, the poet proceeds to rebuke 
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Death for its cruelty, and then passes on to the whole-hearted praise 
of his hero. Most characteristic of Chapman's disposition is his 
trick of inveighing against the "enemies of goodness" in proportion 
as he extols the goodness and virtues of his "Prince of men." Thus 
a mention of the latter's abhorrence of flattery has for its immediate 
counterpart an "apostrophe" against flatterers: 

Flatterers are household thieves, traitors by law. 
That rot king's honours and their souls' blood draw 

[11. 213-14]. 

The author's thought becomes then laxer and laxer, although it is 
occasionally relieved by a splendid simile possibly lifted from some 
ancient writer. We are thus brought to the threshold of the second 
half of the poem (11. 354-657), in which Chapman mainly adapts the 
Florentine elegy. 

A careful reading of the Latin text will make it clear that Chap- 
man had selected a fine model, and that in spite of appearances, a 
few suppressions and a limited number of alterations were sufficient 
to make it quite suitable to the occasion. The consolatory lines 
addressed by Politianus to Albiera's unhappy young fiance could 
be equally well applied to Henry's royal father, or to his sister 
Elisabeth, herself betrothed to the Palsgrave. It was not much 
more difficult to do away with the exquisite verse portrait of Albiera 
(11. 25-42), as well as with the short description of the festival soon 
after which she succumbed (11. 59-80). Chapman chose to omit, 
along with these two passages, the more general exordium (11. 1-24) 
and a brief invocation to Sorrow (11. 43-58), so that the imitation 
really begins with 1. 83. The elaborate theme which is intro- 
duced with that line and continued to the end of the elegy is what 
appealed to Chapman, and seemed to him worth putting into English 
verse. 

Under the joint influence of classical antiquity and the Renais- 
sance taste for allegorical pageants of all sorts, PoUtianus had imagined 
the following device : he made his Muse narrate all the circumstances 
of Albiera's death and funeral in the style which we presume to have 
been that of the Muses ever since there were Muses at all: a florid 
and figurative style, by means of which everything is personified 
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that can be personified, and that means nearly every substantive in 
the language. ThaUa accordingly tells the pain-stricken poet how 
Rhamnusia (the Roman Nemesis), jealous of Albiera's accomplish- 
ments, met Fever, daughter to Erebus and Night, as she was flying 
through Heaven on a chariot drawn by Marmarian lions. Then 
follows an enumeration of all the personages who accompany her: 

Luctusque et tenebris Mors adoperta caput, 
Et Gemitus gravis, et Gemitu commixta Querela, 

Singultusque frequens, Anxietasque ferox, 
Et Tremor, et Macies, pavidoque Insania vultu. 

Semper et ardenti pectore anhela Sitis [11. 98 £f.]. 

Rhamnusia then hastens to recommend Albiera to Fever's worst 
attacks. The horrid, blood-thirsty hag readily visits the maid; 
one touch of her torch, and a deadly flame scorches Albiera to the 
marrow. She soon feels her end approaching, takes leave of her dear 
Gismondo in the noblest terms, and breathes her last with no less 
gracefulness than she had lived. The elegy concludes with an ac- 
count of her funeral and a four-line epitaph. 

Such is the poetical fiction which Chapman hastily adopted in 
his Funeral Song. The Christian and moralizing note which he had 
kept striking throughout the former half made it of course difficult 
for him to pass over to the pagan elements and the fantastic my- 
thology which make up the latter part of the poem. A great deal 
of cleverness and a fine sense for transitions might have smoothed the 
way from one to the other; but Chapman never had these gifts to 
any great extent, and he altogether failed to harmonize his own 
invention with that of Politianus. Nothing indeed could be more 
awkward than the two lines which mark the end of the moral lesson 
and announce the "Musae Lachrymae," that fictitious narrative 
which Chapman, along with Politianus, trusts his Muse to relate for 
him: 

With this it thunder'd, and a lightning show'd 
Where she sat writing in a sable cloud. 

But the Muse does not seem to be much more skilled than her learned 
disciple, for her exordium is as awkward as can be; and it is at the 
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end of an interminable, loosely built period that Chapman tacked on 
the first lines taken over from the Latin -.^ 

All other Princes with his parts comparing 

Like all Heaven's petty luminaries faring, 

To radiant Lucifer, the day's first-bom [11. 354-56]. 

If we now examine the translation in itself, what chiefly strikes 
us is that the Chapmanian version is much longer than the original: 
Politianus' 200 lines (11. 83-286) have become over 300 in their 
English rendering (11. 354r-657). We do find, it is true, a number of 
passages in which the English, closely modeled on the Latin, is almost 
as short.^ But it is very seldom that Chapman does not lengthen his 
original. In a few cases, he turns one line into two for no other 
reason than that prolixity is one of his peches mignons. Thus 
Rhamnusia's fierce ejaculation to Fever: 

Aspicis banc .... puellam .... 

Quae gaudet, fati sortisque ignara futurae ? [11. 131-33] 

reads in English: 

Seest thou this Prince .... 

Who joys securely in all present state, 

Nor dreams what Fortune is, or future Fate? [11. 428-31]. 

The half-line: 

Tenebris Mors adoperta caput [1. 98] 

is turned into: 

Infernal Death, 
His head hid in a cloud of sensual breath [11. 380-81]. 

Cases such as these, in which Chapman weakens his original by 
the lengthening, are, however, the exception. His imagination seems 
to be almost constantly at work on his text, or rather his text is only 

' The Latin has: 

Tamque suas vinclt comites, quam Lucifer ore 

Purpureo rutilans astra minora premit [11. 83-84). 

2 The words with which Death threatens the Prince are a good example: 

Quae placldam carpis secura mente quietem, Henry, why takest thou thus thy rest 

Et fati et sortis nescia vlrgo tuae, secure ? 

Nondum saeva meae sensisti vulnera Nought doubting what Fortune and Fates 

dextrae, assure. 

Quae tibi ego et mecum quae tibi fata Thou never yet felt'st my red right hand's 

parant. maims 

Stat vacua tua Parca colo, moritura puella; That I to thee and fate to me proclaims; 

Ne geme, cum dulce est vlvere, dulce mori Thy fate stands idle; spins no more thy 

est [U. 1S5-601. thread; 



Die thou must, great Prince, sigh not, . . . 
If sweet it be to live, 'tis sweet to die 

[11. 474-SlJ. 
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the canvas on which his powerful imagination fancifully embroiders 
all sorts of images. Some examples are very striking. Politianus 
thus describes the Marmarian Lions who draw Fever's chariot: 

Marmaricique trahunt dominae juga curva leones, 

Ignea quels rabido murmure corda fremunt [11. 105-6]. 

Chapman translates: 

Marmarian Lions, fringed with flaming manes, 
Drew this grim fury and her brood of banes, 
Their hearts of glowing coals murmur'd and roar'd 
To bear her crook'd yokes [11. 392-95]. 

That fine metaphor "fringed with flaming manes" is entirely of 

Chapman's invention. "Ignea corda" has become: "their hearts 

of glowing coals." This last alteration is particularly interesting, for 

it has dozens of analogues in the Funeral Song. Chapman finds the 

Latin too tame, too abstract for him, and substitutes for it a more 

concrete word which is an image by itself. Thus 

Faucibus in salsis tussis acerba sonat [1. 118] 

is rendered : 

And in her salt jaws painful coughs did bark [1. 415]. 

Similarly "Trepidaeque Insomnia mentis" (1. 103) is translated: 
"hare-eyed Unrest" (1. 388), with reference to "the property of the 
Hare that never shuts her eyes sleeping"; and the hexameter: 

Continuo ardentes stimulis citat ilia leones [1. 139] 
reads in English: 

Who stung with goads her roaring lions' thighs. 

Sometimes, it is true. Chapman in his fondness for striking 
poetical utterances lapses into sheer brutality of expression, reaching 
effects of the worst imaginable taste: 

Atque animi interpres liventi lingua The mind's interpreter, her scorched 

veneno tongue, 

Manat .... Flow'd with blvs poison; from her 

yawning mouth 
Sputa cadunt rictu croceo contracta Rheums fell like spouts fiU'd from 

dolore [11. Ill ff.]. the stormy South [11. 405 ff.]. 

Here is an even more typical example : 
Jam virgo effertur nigro composta Now the gloomy hearse 

feretro [1. 251]. Puts out the Sun [11. 592-93]. 
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But the images, mythological or otherwise, which the text has 
suggested to Chapman, are not infrequently felicitous, as this one 
for instance: 

Interea humentem noctis variantia And now Heaven's Smith kindled 

pallam his forge and blew, 

Hesperus in rutilo sparserat astra And through the round Pole thick 

polo [11. 141-42]. the sparkles flew' [11. 450-51]. 

One or two examples will illustrate the extraordinary way in 
which Chapman's imagination sometimes set to work on one word 
of his original. Politianus, in his description of Fever, has these two 
perfectly intelligible lines: 

Vertice Diva feras ardenti attollit echidnas. 

Quae saniem stygio semper ab ore vomunt [11. 107-8]. 

Chapman apparently glanced at these lines the first time and trans- 
lated rightly: 

A wreath of adders bound her trenched brows [1. 390]. 

Then he read them a second time, but his active mind was already on 
a new track, for they seemed altogether new to him, and, forgetting 
all about his first version, he wrote a second, entirely different : 

Then from Hell's burning whirlpit up she haul'd 
The horrid monster, fierce Echidna call'd; 
That from her Stygian jaws doth vomit ever 
Quitture and venom, yet is empty never [11. 398-401]. 

The reader will have noticed that Chapman, having mistaken vertex 
meaning "head" for vertex meaning "whirlpool," "whirlpit," made 
a contresens, gave to attollit the meaning of "hauled," which it evi- 
dently cannot have, and read into the text an allusion to Echidna, 
the mother of Cerberus,* whereas Politianus had only meant the 
vipers which crowned the head of Fever, that younger sister of the 
Furies. 

Nor is this the only case which proves how hurried and unmethod- 
ical Chapman was in his reading, and how ready he was to start on a 

1 Chapman appended an explanatory gloss, as he often did when his verse was 
somewhat abstruse: "The starry evening described by Vulcan's setting to work at that 
time, the night being ever chief estly consecrated to the works of the gods ; and out of this 
deity's flres the stars are supposed to fly as sparkles of them." 

= Chapman probably remembered the passage in Ovid (Met. iv. 501) in which she is 
mentioned. 
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new imaginative track, on the very slightest provocation. Exactly 
the same thing happened a few lines farther down. Proceeding 
with his description of Fever, Politianus had written : 

Dextera fumiferam praefulgens lampada quassat, 
Sithoniasque gerit frigida laeva nives [11. 121-22]. 

Chapman probably glanced at the distich before reading it carefully; 
his eye caught the two words "fumiferam lampada," which his lively 
imagination immediately identified with the hectic red hand of the 
Monster, and he wrote: 

Her sluttish hand 
She held out reeking like a new-quenched brand [11. 416-17]. 

He then read his text a little less cursorily and translated it with more 
accuracy: 

In her left hand a quenchless fire did glow, 

And in her right palm freezed Sithonian snow [11. 420-21], 

allowing his first tentative version to remain as it was, although it 
made the whole passage read as if Fever had three hands. 

Still, all these additions do not account for the 100 extra lines of 
Chapman's rendering. In a number of cases he tacked on to his 
text images devised entirely by himself: these are mostly remarkable 
for their heterogeneousness. He has for instance an elaborate com- 
parison of the "Kingdom's plight" after the Prince's death with "the 
state of Sir Th. Gates's ship and men" when "the tempest cast them 
on the Bermudas."' 

Such imagery is, however, exceptional: he more often intro- 
duces a shorter simile drawn from mythology, as: 

Now weeps his Princely Brother; now, alas. 
His Cynthian Sister, our sole earthly Grace, 
Like Hebe's fount still overflows her bounds [11. 573-75] ; 
or: 

And see how the Promethean liver grows 
As vulture Grief devours it [11. 579-80]. 

> Sir Thomas Gates had been at the head of an important expedition to colonize 
Virginia. He sailed at the end of May, 1609, with nine ships. Only seven arrived. 
The flagship "Sea-Venture" was separated from the rest of the fleet by a terrific hurri- 
cane, and stranded on the rocks of Bermuda. This disaster aroused keen interest at 
the time, and was the subject of several tracts. 
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Once he even devises a new theme, or rather introduces a 
worn-out motif, by making Venus one of the Prince's mourners, and 
depicting her 

As much confused as when the Calidon Boar 
The thigh of her divine Adonis tore [11. 628-29]. 

The catalogue of these additions will be about complete when we 
have mentioned a few allusions to the visitors at the Prince's death- 
bed: the archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Edward Phillips, Master 
of the Rolls; and when we have quoted these beautiful lines of moral 
satire, so characteristic of Chapman's most original manner: 

This death all men to the marrow wears, 
All that are men; the rest, those drudging beasts 
That only bear of men the coats and crests. 
And for their slave, sick, that can earn them pence, 
More mourn, Monsters, than for such a Prince; 
Whose souls do ebb and flow still with their gain. 
Whom nothing moves but pelf and their own pain; 
Let such, great Heaven, be only born to bear 
All that can follow this mere massacre [11. 508-16]. 

From all that precedes, we can conclude that Chapman freely 
adapted and enlarged his original, and that his translation is never 
very literal. In other words, his imitation is no slavery, his riotous 
imagination remains unshackled, and he never denies admission to the 
metaphors, similes, or satirical outbursts which his subject-matter or 
his own invention suggests to him. 

But enrichment does not necessarily mean improvement. On 
the contrary, we miss in the Chapman poem the very quality which 
raises the Latin elegy to a high artistic level — unity. No doubt 
Politianus' elegy is, like all his poetry, a mosaic of many classical 
reminiscences, but the Italian succeeded in fusing them together 
and turning out a graceful, well-proportioned poem of singular 
beauty, whereas the Englishman does not even seem to have felt the 
necessity of harmonizing the historical reaUty of his subject with the 
fantastic mythology which he adopted for its poetical setting. A 
few examples will make this plain. The. inspiration and allegorical 
imagery of the Politianesque threne are entirely pagan, with the 
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exception of an allusion to the Christian burial of Albiera (11. 275-80). 
However, the taste of the poet is so exquisite and his workmanship 
so perfect that nobody notices this, or, at least, nobody who does can 
think for a moment that it detracts from the artistic value of the 
whole. The same thing cannot be said of Chapman's poem. One 
can hardly fail, for instance, to resent the mythological paraphernalia 
at the end: 

Behold in Heaven Love with his broken bow. 
His quiver downwards turn'd, his brands put out, 
Hanging his wings with sighs all black about [11. 623-25], 

so little congruous to the Christian prayer at the beginning: 

Ever, ever be 
Admired and fear'd that triple Majesty .... [11. 7-8]. 

But this is not the only capital sin of the Chapman elegy; it 
lacks to a degree the emotional unity which is the greatest charm of 
the Latin poem. The last words of Albiera to Gismondo (11. 191-220) 
are a masterpiece of sincere and tender pathos. The Prince's fare- 
well to his royal father is dry and stilted, and passes altogether 
unnoticed in the poem. It is noteworthy that Chapman, conscious 
of his lack of lyrical ability, cut down Albiera's dying speech to one- 
third of its original length, and did not even try to be pathetic. 
Whatever unity his elegy may have springs less from the disinterested 
feelings raised in him by the death of a young prince full of promise, 
than from the moral satire which is to be found on every page. No 
doubt the poet grieves, but we have somehow the feeling that he 
grieves because he had looked up to Prince Henry as to a bountiful 
literary patron, whose disappearance might mean the baffling of all 
his hopes of preferment at court. Three passages seem to us pretty 
conclusive in this regard. The first, which is in the Dedication, 
strikes a note of genuine, although selfish, grief: 

The most unvaluable and dismayful loss of my most dear and heroical 
Patron, Prince Henry, hath so stricken all my spirits to the earth, that I will 
never more dare to look up to any greatness; but resolving the little rest of 
my poor life to obscurity and the shadow of his death, prepare ever hereafter 
for the hght of Heaven. 
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But the second and third passages, taken from the sonnet and epi- 
gram appended at the end, cannot be misinterpreted: 

Not thy thrice-sacred will, 
Sign'd with thy death, moves any to fulfil 
Thy just bequests to me. Thou dead, then I 
Live dead, for giving thee eternity. 

Ad Famam. 
To all times future this time's mark extend : 
Homer no patron found, nor Chapman friend. 



The Prince of Wales had been buried hardly three weeks when 
another courtly event — a merry one this time — stimulated the Muse 
of all the poets more or less closely connected with the royal family : 
Frederic, Count Palatine and Elector, who had for some time "so 
addressed himself and applied to the Lady Elisabeth [the late prince's 
sister], that he seemed to take delight in nothing but her company and 
conversation,"' was "affianced and contracted" to her "on S. John's 
day, the twenty-seventh of December 1612." The marriage took 
place on the following Shrove Sunday, February 14, 1612/13, and was 
the occasion of extraordinary public rejoicings. Indeed the general 
mirth seems to have been as measureless as the grief of the nation 
had been deep and sincere throughout the gloomy months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1612. A folio volume could scarcely contain 
all the epithalamia and tracts of various sorts published on this 
occasion: John Taylor, the "water-poet," Thomas Heywood, 
George Wither, and John Donne all contributed "triumphal encomi- 
asticke verses." Three of the best poets of the time. Campion, our 
own Chapman, and Francis Beaumont, wrote every one his masque. 
These were respectively performed on February 14, 15, and 20 in the 
banqueting-house at Whitehall. Chapman's masque does not con- 
cern us directly, but it was followed by a Hymn to Hymen,^ and this 
hymn — a short one, for it has only 84 lines — is the next poem which 

» Letter of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, November 3, 1612, quoted 
by Nichols In his Progresses of King James I, II, 467. 

■ Chapman's Poems, ed. cit., p. 176. 
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we intend to examine carefully as evincing once more Chapman's 
familiarity with Italian neo-Latinist poetry. 

It is a new name we have to add to the long list of authors 
whom our poet is known to have laid under contribution: that 
of "II preclaro poeta Messer Giovan Pontano, de scientia e virtu 
famosissimo," Jovianus Pontanus, as he named himself in Latin. 
Chapman's hymn to Elisabeth is nothing more than a "contami- 
nation" of two poems of Pontanus, the third and fourth pieces in 
the third book of the De Amore Conjugali} Was Chapman again 
in a hurry, or was he simply conscious of his limitations as a writer 
of occasional poetry, and distrustful of his own powers of invention ? 
Whatever be the answer to these questions, he again resorted to 
foreign help; and we must own — as in the cases in which he imitated 
Petrarch and Politianus — that his choice could hardly have gone to 
a better and more inspiring model. 

The De Amore Conjugali is full of the most charming poetry that 
fifteenth-century Italy produced. It is chiefly remarkable for 
expressing with renewed sincerity, in the simplest, easiest, and most 
graceful style, the very same human feelings which centuries of elegiac 
poetry seemed to have worn threadbare: as, for instance, love, the 
grief of separation, the happiness of being home again after a war, 
exultation at the birth of a son. All these feelings, intimately asso- 
ciated with the delightful rustic scenery of which Pontanus was such a 
sensuous lover, harmoniously combine a certain idyllic charm with 
the most vigorous freshness and reality. This half-personal, half- 
bucolic element is perhaps nowhere more noticeable than in the two 
nuptial hymns in which Pontanus celebrated the marriage of his 
daughters, Aurelia and Eugenia (1483). These two epithalamia, 
which Chapman, as we have said, condensed into one, have a most 
definite plan of action, as if they were small dramas, or dramatic 
idylls, as Browning would have said. It is to no other abode than to 
the poet's villa of Antignano, on St. Elmo Hill, not far from Naples, 
that the god Hymen is summoned at the very beginning of both, 
and it is again on a rustic note that the Epithalamium in nuptiis 
Aureliae filiae closes. 

1 Chapman knew perhaps the widely diffused edition published at B8,le In 1556: 

Joannis Joviani Pontani Opera in quatuor tomos digeata. 
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Pontanus made his local coloring even more striking by intro- 
ducing in persona propria several ideal characters, intimately con- 
nected with Antignano, all of whom bear an important part in the 
celebration of the nuptial ceremony. The most pathetic of them all 
is Pontanus' own deceased wife, Adriana Sassone, whom the poet had 
rechristened Ariadna, and endowed with the supernatural qualities 
of a nymph, without allowing her to forego the purely human sweet- 
ness of the flesh-and-blood woman she had been. Nothing could 
be of a more delicate feeling than to raise her up from the realm of 
the Departed and invite her to give her blessing to the brides dearest 
to her motherly heart. Hardly less felicitous is the appearance of 
that other favorite nymph of Pontanus, Antiniana, in whom he hkes 
to personify his own dear villa. She it is whose voice urges Hymen 
to lavish all his treasures of joy and happiness upon Aurelia; she it is 
who gives her last advice to Eugenia on the bridal eve. Other per- 
sonages in the latter epithalamium are a choir of country girls, 
puellae, who sing their sweetest song to entice Hymen to come, and a 
peasant, agricola, who exalts the ineffable joys of married life, thus 
persuading Eugenia to leave her father's house and follow her hus- 
band with a confident heart. 

Nor are these the only intimations of country life in the two 
hymns: the poet's imagination was so richly fed with country sights 
that all his imagery is derived from nature. How charming that 
imagery is. Chapman probably felt, for all that he borrowed from the 
former epithalamium is two of its most splendid similes. And here 
we recognize the Chapman we know, the Chapman of the trage- 
dies and of the Iliad, the lover of full-blooded epic comparisons. 
These are the two passages in Pontanus, along with Chapman's 
English version: 

Ut flos, aestivo sitiens cum terra And as a flower, half scorch'd with 
calore, day's long heat, 

Nocturno refici lassus ab himbre Thirsts for refreshing with night's 
cupit, cooling sweat, 

Non ilium Zephyrique valent aurae- The wings of Zephyr fanning still 
que recentes her face 

Mulcere aut densa nexilis umbra No cheer can add to her heart thirsty 
coma, grace, 
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Sola illi est in rore salus, spes omnis 
in himbri, 
Languet honos, cecidit languida 
sole coma; 
Sic tacitos in corde fovens nova 
nupta calores, 
Optato refici coniugis ore petit, 
Non illam patris amplexus, non 
oscula matris 
Aut iuvat artifici purpura picta 
manu; 
Suspirat tantum amplexus, tantum 
ora mariti, 
Moeret, abestque illi qui fuit ante 
decor [11. 69 ff.].i 



Yet wears she 'gainst those fires 
that make her fade, 

Her thick hairs proof, all hid in mid- 
night's shade; 

Her health is all in dews, hope all in 
showers. 

Whose want bewail'd, she pines in all 
her powers: 

So love-scorch'd virgins nourish 
quenchless fires; 

The father's cares, the mother's kind 
desires, 

Their gold and garments of the new- 
est guise 

Can nothing comfort their scorch'd 
fantasies. 

But, taken ravish'd up in Hymen's 
arms. 

His circle holds for all their anguish 
charms [11. 9 ff.]. 



Ut flos in vemo laetatus sole nitescit Then, as a glad graft in the spring 
Fulgidus, et gaudet purpura sun shines, 



honore suo. 
Mane tepor, sub solem aurae, ros 
noctis in umbra 
Mulcet, et ipse suas iactat honestus 
opes; 
In molli sic virgo toro complexa 
maritum 
Nuda nitet, caro ludit amata 
sinu, 



That all the helps of earth and 

heaven combines 
In her sweet growth, puts in the 

morning on 
Her cheerful airs, the sun's rich fires 

at noon. 
At even the sweet dews, and at night 

with stars 
In all their virtuous influences shares ; 



. ^ ^.^„.*«^^„, 

Mane sopor, sub sole viri suspiria So in the bridegroom's sweet em- 
mulcent, brace, the bride 

Nocte iterata venus, saepe recep- All varied joys tastes in their naked 
tus hymen, pride, 

Dulcis Hymen, Hymenaeus, Hymen To which the richest weeds are weeds 
[11. 85 ff.]. to flowers. 

Come Hymen, then [11. 23 ff.]. 



1 We quote from the excellent edition of Benedetto Soldati: loannis loviani Pontani 
Carmina (Florence, 1902), "Vol. II. 
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In the second epithalamium, Chapman was also tempted by 
an image hardly less beautiful than those which we have just quoted 
from the first -.^ 



Ut tener aprico crescens hyacinthus 
in horto 
Ipse manu colitur, ipse regatur 
aqua, 
Ilium aurae tepidique fovent sub 
sole calores 
Guttaque, noctumo quae vaga 
rore cadit; 
At postquam culto nituit spectatus 
agello, 
Ipse tener domini carpitur ungue 
sui; 
Sic tenera in molli crescit quae nata 
cubili 
Ipsa sinu matris, ipsa fovetur ope; 
Hanc et munditiae thalami comp- 
tusque decentes, 
Hanc iuvat artifici purpura texta 
manu; 
Sed postquam incaluitque tore cupiit- 
que hymenaeos, 
Hanc vir ab iniecta vendicat ipse 
manu, 
Asserit et sibi iure suam [11. 115 ff.]. 

As the reader may have noticed. Chapman slightly altered the 
end of his last simile: whereas Pontanus simply meant to say: 
"A maid is taken by her husband as a flower is plucked in the fields," 

» Pontanus is, however, not entitled to unalloyed praise, as he tools his idea from the 
two following passages of Catullus: 

Talis in vario solet 

Divitis domini hortulo 

stare flos hyacinthinus .... (Ixi, 87 ff.]. 

Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 

Ignatus pecori. nullo contusus aratro, 

Queni mulcent aurae. firmat sol, educat imber, 

Multi illiun pueri, multae optavere puellae: 

Idem cum teiiui carptus deflorult ungui, 

NulU ilium pueri, nuUae optavere puellae: 

Sic Virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis; sed 

Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem. 

Nee pueris iucunda manet, nee cara puellis [Ixii, 39 fl.). 
The latter passage was a favorite one with the French Renaissance poets. It was 
paraphrased with much skill by Jacques Gohorry (.Becq de Fouquiires, p. 314) and 
Du Bellay (OKce, xcvii). 
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And as the tender hyacinth, that 
grows 

Where Phoebus most his golden 
beams bestows. 

Is propt with care, is water'd every 
hour. 

The sweet winds adding their increas- 
ing power. 

The scatter'd drops of night's refresh- 
ing dew 

Hasting the full grace of his glorious 
hue, 

Which once disclosing must be 
gather'd straight, 

Or hue and odour both will lose their 
height : 

So, of a virgin high and richly kept 

The grace and sweetness full grown 
must be reap'd. 

Or forth her spirits fly in empty air. 

The sooner fading, the more sweet 
and fair [11. 57 ff.]. 
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Chapman went one step farther and developed the well-known erotic 
theme, so often treated by Elizabethan sonneteers: 

Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

Chapman was here led astray by the prevalent taste, for this favorite 
argument of "unthrifty loveliness," so well adapted to a love-sonnet 
in which a suitor tries and persuades his mistress to surrender, is 
quite out of place in an epithalamium addressed to a consenting 
bride. 

The invocation to Hymen, which nearly fills all the latter part 
of Chapman's hymn, is similarly taken from Pontanus' Epithalamium 
in nuptiis Eugeniae filiae, although the imitation is of a less obvious 
and more fragmentary character than usual: 

Quid cessas, Hymenaee ? Tibi sua Come Hymen, then. 

basia quaeque, 

Amplexusque suos quaeque puella Each virgin keeps 

parat; Her odorous kisses for thee. 

En tibi tractandas damus has sine 

labe papillas, Why stayest thou ? see each virgin 

doth prepare 

Mollis Hymen, Hymenaee, Hymen, Embraces for thee, her white breasts 

Hymenaee, venito; lays bare 

To tempt thy soft hand; lets such 

Ilia, vides, ut blanda oculis utque glances fly 

innuit ore. As make stars shoot, to imitate her 

eye. 

Ilia, vides, quos docta modos, quae 

carmina cantet. Sings, dances. 

Haec choreis tete in mediis suspirat. Sighs in her songs and dances, kisseth 

air. 

Haec tibi lacteolas, atque haec, 

atque ilia, papillas 
Nudat, et: Has, inquit, nudo, 

Hymenaee, tibi. 
Has et delicias, haec oscula prima 

novosque 
Amplexus servo gaudia et ilia 

tibi. 
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Dicite io, domus omnis io, ager omnis The whole court losings; 16, the air; 

et aer 16, the floods and fields: 16, most 
Dicat io, resonet longe Hymenaeus fair, 

io, Most sweet, most happy Hymen, 
Faustus Hymen, formosus Hymen, come. 

felix Hymenaeus 

Laeta canant, felix et sine lite 
torus: 

Educit teneros foetus, fovet anxia Birds bill, build and breed 

nidum To teach thee thy kind. 
Mitis avis, fesso comparat ore 

cibum; 

Ne saevi, generose; tua est sine lite Gentle, gentle Hymen, be not 
puella, then 

Ilia tibi placido est tota fovenda Cruel, that kindest art to maids and 
sinu; men; 

These two one twin are, and their 

mutual bliss 
Not in thy beams, but in thy bosom 
is. 



Sit pax, sed sine lite tamen sint 
murmura; 

Ludite; sed medio in lusu pax 
saeviat, ut pax 
Rixa sit, ut rixae pax eat ipsa 
comes, 
lam ludunt, geminata sonant iam 
murmura; postes 
Claudite; adesto tuis, sancte 
Hymenaee, focis [11. 11 ff.] 



Let there be peace, yet murmur, and 

that noise 
Beget of peace the nuptial battle's 

joys. 

Hark, hark, O now the sweet twin 

murmur sounds; 
Hymen is come and all his heat 

abounds; 
Shut all doors; none but Hymen's 

lights advance [11. 32 ff.]. 



Should now a total estimate of Chapman's indebtedness to 
Pontanus be wanted, this is what it would be. The first 31 lines of 
the hymn — with the exception of the opening 8, which are chiefly 
original — are a free translation of the epithalamium of Aurelia. 
The last 53 lines are borrowed from the epithalamium of Eugenia, 
with an original line here and there: among these we find the last 
two lines of the poem, which are a repetition of the burden with which 
the poem opens: 
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Sing, sing a rapture to all nuptial ears, 

Bright Hymen's torch has drunk up Parcae's tears; 

and another line which is only the elaboration of a well-known Latin 

proverb : 

Thrice given are free and timely granted suits. 

Altogether, this hymn is an unmistakable failure. It has three 
fine nature-similes, but, for one thing, they are drawn from Pontanus, 
and, for another, they lose a great deal of their native charm by being 
torn away from their idyllic, familiar context, and transplanted among 
the dry, uncongenial surroundings of Chapman's hymn. The burden 
of erudition lay heavy upon the "Translator of Homer" and he 
had none of the gracefulness and ease which were characteristic of 
Pontanus' verse. It is only fortunate that he did not keep the 
nymphs and country lasses of the Italian poet, for the poor creatures 
would certainly have lost their Neapolitan sprightliness together with 
their refined Arcadian manners. 

In fact. Chapman's Muse was neither bucolic nor elegiac. The 
native bent of his genius evidently did not prepare him to interpret 
the polizianesca soavitd and the pontanesca tenerezza to Jacobite 
England. There was no consonance between his own poetical 
temperament and that of the quattrocentist songsters. The curious 
thing is that, of all Renaissance humanists, he should have chosen for 
his models precisely those whose attitude toward classical myth- 
ology, nature, and life was the most antagonistic to his own.' 

Fbanck L. Schoell 
University op Chicago 

[The proof of this article was not sent to Lieutenant Schoell, who is a 
wounded prisoner in Germany. — Editors.] 

1 Chapman knew also the works of another Italian humanist, a friend and disciple 
of Pontanus, the Ferrarese Giglio Gregorio Giraldi, alias Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus 
(1479-1552). Gyraldus is the author of several compilations, mythological and literary, 
one of which, the De deis gentium, was widely read in England and France in the sixteenth 
century: Marlowe and Peele knew it, and its author was held in high estimation by 
Montaigne, who names him as one of the two "tres excellents personnages en ssavoir'' 
qui "sont morts en estat de n'avolr pas leur saoul Si manger." Chapman drew part of 
his mythological lore from the De deis gentium, as is proved by a gloss to the Shadow of 
Night (Poems, p. 17, gloss 8). The gloss runs thus: "This is expounded as followeth by 
Gyraldus Lilius [in the fourth Syntagma of the De deis gentium]. The application [i.e., 
the simile] most fitly made by this author" [i.e.. Chapman]. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to give further evidence of Chapman's acquaintance with Gyraldus, 
as it is not our purpose to find out what particular compilations Chapman used to con- 
sult, but rather what kind of neo-Latin verse he read, liked, and imitated. 
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